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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


WHAT HUMANE 


WORKERS ARE DOING 


Work-Horse Parade 

The Boston Work-Horse Parade Association 
will hold its fourth annual parade, May 30, 
at the usual place on Commonwealth Avenue. 
The entries close on May first. As this is a 
purely charitable undertaking no entrance fee 
is required, the object of the association being 
to improve the condition of) work horses by 
inducing owners, drivers and the public gener- 
ally to take more interest in their welfare, 
Work horses of all kinds may be entered, 
except those used in hacks or cabs. Any horse 
that is dock-tailed, sick, lame, thin, out of con- 
dition or otherwise unfit for work is excluded 
from the parade. 

Every horse entered will get a ribbon, medal, 
or money prize. Mr. George T. Angell’s usual 
offer of a gold medal, value $20.00, for first 
prize in division 1, and the Animal Rescue 
League’s usual offer of a second prize of $10.00 
are among the prizes offered. More particu- 
Jars will be given in our April or May number. 


r Mrs. T. A. Baxendale has been chosen presi~ 
dent of the Brockton Humane Society in place of 
the Hon. Joseph Chamberlain who has resigned. 
The Rev. Alan Hudson and Rey. W. H. Morri- 
son have been appointed to arrange a series of 
lectures on subjects of interest to lovers of ani- 
mals. 


The Humane Society and the Associated Chari- 
ties of Springfield, Ohio, have decided to co-oper- 
ate in their work and two women, prominent 
in work for all humane objects, Mrs. John L. 
Zimmerman and Miss L. Gumback, were put on 
the board of directors. Special attention is to be 
given to humane education. 


At the February meeting of the directors of 
the American Humane Education Society and the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, Mr. George T. Angell, presi- 
dent, reported that the society’s Band of Mercy 
organizer has organized Bands of Mercy in 
the public and parochial schools of Boston, and 


the masters of the schools have agreed, with. 


enthusiasm, to have a Band of Mercy Day for the 
Boston schools, and as Bands of Mercy have been 
also organized in the public and parochial schools 
of nearly every city and town of the whole state, 
it is proposed to have next year a Band of Merey 
Day, not only for Boston schools, but throughout 
the State. 

It was voted by the directors of both societies 


to furnish medals for the work horse parade, and — 
nineteen of the society’s humane medals are to be — 
presented on March 1 to the nineteen Boston asso- — 


ciations of drivers, teamsters, etc., to be given by 
each of the associations to some member who 
shall have been particularly kind to horses during 
the winter. 
mitted to draw lots for a prize of $50,.given per- 
sonally by President Angell for that purpose. 
The Massachusetts Society received during the 


month more than eighteen hundred dollars, and 


the American Humane Education Society more 
than nine hundred dollars. . The whole number of 


mals mercifully killed. 


The Farmington (Maine) Society for Preven- é 


tion of Cruelty to Animals has issued two. cir- 


culars which every humane society will indorse. — 
One of them is addressed to ministers, the ORE ; 


to teachers. 


To Ministers 


You are asked to join in an effort now being $ 
made to form a better public opinion in respect _ 
Casesofopen 


to the treatment of dumb animals. 
and violent cruelty excite indignation, and some- 


times remonstrance; but equally gross cruelty, ~ 
perpetrated in a less violent and conspicuous — , 


manner, excites no comment. 


It isa common thing, for example, to use horas * 
that are extremely lame from painful diseases, 
such as founder, navicular disease, bone spavin- 


bog spavin and ringbone. In bad cases of this 


kind the horse suffers greatly even when at rest — 


and often the pain is so constant and so intense 
that the animal becomes thin though well-fed. 


And yet public opinion does not condemn the use 


of such horses. 


All who hold the medals will be per- . 


-animals examined during the month, in the inves- - 
tigation of complaints, has been 4088; 151 horses. 
were taken from work, 170 horses and other ani, ~ 
New Bands of Mercy 
_ formed were 304; Pee a total of 63,760. 
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_ Horses and cattle often suffer from semi-star- 
vation, especially in the winter months. Stock 
of all kinds, horses especially, cannot lie down in 
comfort without bedding: and yet many, perhaps 
_ most farmers, give their stock no bedding. The 
barns in which the stock is kept are often full of 
holes and crevices, although alittle labor would 

make them tight. Old horses in particular, feel 
the cold severély; and yet the older, the weaker, 
the more emaciated the horse, the less is he cared 
for. Horses are treated not in accordance with 
their need and sufferings, but in accordance with 
their financial value. Is this Christianity? 

In the house, on a winter’s night, all is warmth 
and comfort; but in the barn there is likely to. be 
some old horse standing through the long, cold 
hours with insufficient food. Great roughness is 
often used in the driving and handling of horses 
and cattle. A blow is inflicted, when a word 
would suffice; harsh tones are employed, when 
‘kind ones would be better. In these, and in 
_- many other ways which will occur to you, cruelty 
‘is continually inflicted upon dumb animals; and 
yet, as a rule, it passes without rebuke or notice. 

_ Few persons have any idea how sensitive horses 
and cattle are, and how much happier and more 
_ useful they will be if handled gently instead of 

roughly. “Why do -’s horses always look so 
badly?” one man was heard to ask another; “he 
always feeds them well?” «“ Yes,” was the reply; 
** but he is like a wasp around a horse.” 

It is sometimes asserted that Christian minis- 
ters do not dare to reproach their parishioners 
for cruelty to animals, or even, in their public 
teaching, to take a pronounced stand against such 
cruelty; but we think better of the ministers of 
Franklin County, and we make this appeal to you 

with confidence that it will not be made in ‘vain. 
We respectfully suggest that you preach at 
least one sermon a year upon this subject; and 
we should be glad to supply you with any books 
or papers relating to it. 


To Teachers. 


- You are invited to take part in an effort now 
being made to cultivate a more enlightened 

public opinion in respect to the treatment of 
dumb animals. Children are easily influenced 
by precept and example, and the school chil- 
dren of Franklin County have it in their power 
to do more for dumb animals than any other 


class in the community could do. _ A great part 
of the. cruelty from which horses and cattle 
suffer is the result of ignorance and thought- 
lessness. Teach your pupils that the dumb 


creatures, though not human beings, are 
animals, and capable of feeling pain and 
pleasure, just as is the human animal. Let 


them learn that a lame horse goes lame 
because every step is painful to him; and that 
horses and cattle suffer from cold and hunger 
in the same way and probably to the same 
degree in which a man suffers. ‘Teach them 
to see in an old, wornout horse an object of 
pity, not of ridicule. Let them shrink from 
depriving a bird, a squirrel, or other harmless 
animal of that life to which, so far as we can 
tell, it may have as much right as a human 
being has to his life. Horses and cows, horses 
especially, are extremely sensitive, and if they 
are treated in a loud, rough way, they are kept 
in a continual state of nervous misery. Expert- 
ments have proved that a blow or even a harsh 
word will diminish the flow of milk in a cow. 
One of the most successful owners of race 
horses in the United States recently posted a 
notice in his stable to the effect that any groom 
who swore at the horses in his charge, would 
be dismissed. In explanation he said: “A 
horse is a gentleman, and should be treated as 
such. To yell at him or swear at him hurts 
his feelings and tends to impair his condition.”’ 
This was the view of a practical man. 

If your children can be taught to derive 
pleasure from making animals comfortable and 
happy: if a boy who is interested in horses 
can take pride in having a fat, sleek, contented 
horse, as well as having a fast one: if he can 
take pleasure in cultivating the horse’s affec- 
tions and intelligence as well as his speed, —if 
this can be accomplished a long step.in advance 
will have been taken. Much good might be 
done if, with the consent of the proper author 
ity, the school committee, or superintendent, 
the teacher could procure addresses to be made 
to the children by men who are conspicuous 
in the town for their successful management 
of horses or Such men are always 
humane. 


COWS. 


‘Humane Education is the foundation of all 
reform.” 
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STORIES THAT ARE 


SAID TO BE TRUE 


A Faithful Dog 


It is related by Prof. Bell that, when a. 


friend of his was traveling abroad, he one 
morning took out his purse to see if it con- 
tained sufficient change for a day’s jaunt he 
intended making. He departed from his lodg- 
ings, leaving a trusted dog behind. When he 
dined, he took out his purse to pay, and found 
he had lost a gold coin from it. On returning 
home in the evening, his servant informed 
him that the dog seemed very ill, as they could 
not induce him to eat anything. He went at 
once to his favorite; and as soon as he entered 
the room the faithful creature ran to him, de- 
posited the gold coin at his feet, and then 
devoured the food placed for him with great 
eagerness. The truth was that the gentleman 
had dropped the coin in the morning. The 
dog had picked it up and kept it in his mouth, 
fearing even to eat lest he should lose his 
master’s property before an opportunity was 
afforded him to restore it. — Chambers’ Journal. 


Intelligence in Dogs 

A black poodle of mine has a great dislike 
to one of the stores, because she has been 
chained up outside there several times. On 
approaching anywhere near the shop she will 
make up her mind we are going in there, and 
will cross the road to avoid being tied up. 

One day the dog was walking along the 
Brompton road with two of my maid servants. 
Just short of the shop one maid got into an 
omnibus going eastwards, and the other was to 
walk back to South Kensington with the dog. 

‘ However, the dog got away from the maid 
who was trying to hold her and raced after 
the omnibus, pursued by the maid, who traced 
the dog well past the store, and nearly to 
Albert gate. There the maid lost all traces 
of the dog. 

After a time the maid started for home to 
report her loss. On passing the store on her 
way home there was the dog tied up, and the 
porter said she haa come there a few minutes 


occupied by Miss Young. 


before, and had complacently allowed him to 


tie her up. 

Now what was that dog’s train of thought? 
I can only suppose that she looked upon the 
shop as a place where dogs were tied up, and © 
subsequently released by their friends, and 
feeling herself lost, she had voluntarily put 
herself under the protection of the detested 
stores in the hope that her friends would come 
and fetch her. | 

Another poodle of mine, some years ago, 
went. with my wife to another shop in a cab — 
which my wife kept waiting while she went 
into the shop. The dog followed her mistress 
through several rooms and lost her. 

On going back to the cab my wife found the 
dog sitting up in it. In this case the dog’s 
train of thought must have been: 

‘T shall never find my mistress in this crowd. 


I had better go back to the cab, as she is sure ~ 


to return to it, as she has left parcels 1 in it, and 
has not paid the cabman.” 

This dog knew perfectly well that cabs were eC 
for hire. She would frequently jump into an 
empty hansom or four-wheeler standing on a 
rank if she felt tired, and would always do so 
if it came on to rain, but I never knew her to 
attempt to get into a private carriage standing 
by the curbstone. — Country Life. “ 


A Life for a Life ao 
Last fall Miss Bertha Young of New York © 
city rescued a mongrel dog from boys who had 
tied a tin can to the unfortunate beast and were 
tormenting him to death. Since that time 
Beastie, as Miss Young named him, has been so 
grateful and devoted to his rescuer that he can 
hardly bear her out of his sight. 
Beastie sleeps in a room adjoining the room 
One night recently 
he awoke her sister by licking her face and bark- 
ing close to her ears. When she awoke she 
found that she felt dazed and sick, and soon dis- _ 
covered that her room was full of gas. By mak- — 
ing a great effort she managed to get into her - 
sister's room, and finding her sister unconscious 
she opened the door leading into the hall. 
The house was a four-story double apartment. 
house occupied by about sixty persons, Beastie — 
ran up the stairs and through the corridors bark- 
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ing, and the tenants soon began to get up to see 


what the trouble was. The whole house was 


filled with gas, but thanks to Beastie’s prompt 
action no lives were lost, although Miss Young’s 
sister was seriously ill from the effects of the gas. 
Had not the dog awakened Miss Young, it seems 
certain that neither of the sisters would ever have 
awakened, and that the lives of other tenants 
would have been lost. 


HUMANE 
EDUCATION 


My Comforter 


The world had all gone wrong that day, 
And tired and in despair, 
Discouraged with the ways of life, 
I sank into my chair. 


A soft caress fell on my cheek, 
My hands were thrust apart 
And two big sympathizing eyes 
Gazed down into my heart. 
I had a friend, what cared I now 
For fifty worlds! I knew 
One heart was anxious when I grieved — 
My dog’s heart, loyal, true. 


<‘God bless him,” breathed I, soft and low, 
And hugged him close and tight. 
One lingering lick upon my ear 
And we were happy — quite. 
| — Life. 

Value of the Dog — 

It is generally admitted by evolutionists that 
the dog was a most important factor in 
raising man from his primitive condition of 
almost helpless dependence on nature to the 
position of master over her forces. So long 
as man gained a precarious living by hunting, 
or even after he had bettered his condition 
and tended flocks and herds, the dog was an 
indispensable aid. His service was of more 
importance to man than the aid of a fellow 
helper could possibly be. The keen eye and 
still keener scent of the dog, together with his 
strength and speed enabled him to supplement 
the limitations of his master, while his sagacity, 
his capability of being trained in many direc- 
tions, his courage, his faithfulness and self- 
abnegation made what service he could render 
of the highest value. It may not be necessary 


to go as far as Cuvier 1s disposed to go, and 
hold that the dog was necessary to the estab- 
lishment of human society, but it is evident 
that without the dog, man would have been 
immensely slower than he has been in reach- 
ing a condition that deserves in any sense to 
be called human. 

Considering the important service which the 
dog has rendered, there has been the utmost 
ingratitude on the part of man to his humble 
benefactor. The languages as well as the 
literatures of nearly all nations attest the scorn 
and contempt in which the dog has been held, 
His name is the synonym of all that is mean 
and despicable. All words derived from his 
properties and traits are degraded in their 
meaning and serve as terms of reproach. A 


sullen, morose person is dogged, wretched 


verse is doggerel, unsightly books with the 
corners of the leaves folded over are dog-eared, 
the snarling letter R is the dog’s letter, dog 
star and dog days hint of disease and pesti- 
lence, and to say of a man that he has gone to 
the dogs is to pronounce his character beyond 
redemption. The Greek derivatives from the 
word dog show the same abuse. A snarling, 
captious person is a cynic, and although the 
dog may boast the honor of furnishing a name 
for one of the schools of Greek philosophy, it 
reflects no credit on the dog, since the name 
was given because of the morose tenets of the 
founder. — Chicago Post. 


The War Horse. 

His life in time of peace is a long and happy 
one. But standing alone in.a corner of the 
troop corrals at Fort Ethan Allen was a de- 
jected looking roan that had just been con- 
demned. He locked as if he knew that his 
unjust fate was henceforth to be worked to 
death in the shafts of a butcher’s wagon. Yet 
this old war horse had been in the service 
fifteen years. He had been to Santiago, on 
the firing line, and home again. Never sick, 
never failing to do his duty, year in and year 
out, he was a fine old servant of his country 
and his flag for the greater half of a genera- 
tion. But there was no pension found for him, 
nor any home for aged and infirm cavalry 
horses, and he was to be cast out to meet a 
hard and ignominious end, — From “The Amer- 
ican Trooper and His Mount,” by Ralph D. Paine, 
Outéeng for October, 1905. 


‘ 
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THE -BOYV2AN D* HiISsPRIENDS: 
A STORY FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
18h @ 


When Henry saw what a dreadful condition 
the dog was in, he did not know what to do. 
He stood still a moment looking at the cruel 
trap and the suffering dog, and his eyes filled 
with tears of pity. The dog looked back into 
Henry’s face and whined mournfully and made 
another desperate struggle to free himself, and 
bit at the trap in his agony until his mouth 
bled. Then Henry took courage and went 
close to the dog and ventured to lay his hand 
gently on his head. 

“T must get you free. I will get you free 
somehow, poor doggie,” Henry said; and the 
dog seemed to understand, for he stopped 
whining and licked the boy’s hand. 

Henry was a strong boy; his out-of-door 
life and the work he had done helping his 
father and mother had given him good muscle, 
and now there was the best use for it he had 
ever had. Someway or other he had got to 
part those cruel steel teeth and free the dog’s 
leg, which was held tightly just above the paw. 
He got a heavy stick and pried and pulled and 
worked at the trap until to his joy he pried it 
open just far enough to give the dog his 
freedom. 

As soon as the dog was free, Henry, by the 
aid of the heavy stick, broke the trap so that it 
could never torture any living creature again. 
This he learned to do from his-father when he 
was with him one day in the woods and they 
‘had found a pretty little rabbit that had been 

caught in a trap and starved to death. His 
father then said to him, “ Boy, always break a 
trap if you find one in the woods. ‘These steel 
traps are the means of torture to many of the 
gentle, innocent inhabitants of the woods and 
no one with any humanity would use one.” 

When the trap was broken Henry looked 
for the dog and saw him limping very slowly 
away, his tongue hanging out of his mouth, 


and at once Henry thought that the first thing | 


the dog needed was water. 

There was a little brook running through 
the woods and it was so near that Henry could 
hear the water rippling over the stones. The 
dog had probably heard it and perhaps scented 


the water, as he was slowly making his way in 
that direction, and Henry thought how hard it 
must have been for him to be suffering with 
thirst so near water, yet unable to reach it. 
The dog looked back and stopped as if he 
asked Henry to go with him, and Henry 
answered his look, saying to him, “Come on, 
poor fellow, we'll find the brook together.” 

When they reached it the dog drank eagerly 
as if he were almost choked with thirst, then 
he tried to go on, but it was such slow and 
painful work limping on three legs that Henry 
feared they would not get out of the woods. 
for a long time. 

It was already past his dinner hour he was 
sure. He was hungry, and as for the dog 
Henry feared he was nearly starving. A happy 
thought came to Henry and he cried aloud, — 
‘“My knapsack! Let’s see doggie, what I’ve 
got in my knapsack.” 

Whenever Henry went on a walk in the 
woods he had a little knapsack that he fastened 
by a strap over his shoulder. In it he carried 
bread for the birds and sometimes nuts for the 
squirrels. Often he found a nice little lunch — 
in it that his mother had put in to surprise — 
him. So now he stopped and sat down under © 
a big pine tree and the dog lay down in the 
shade and began to lick his injured leg. Sure 
enough, in the knapsack Henry found a large 
Spepege and a piece of gingerbread. 


Henry at once offered the dog the sandwich 


breaking it into small pieces. The poor dog 
tried to eat, but soon turned his head away 
from the food and seemed so weak and_ sick 
that Henry got up without stopping to eat any- 
thing himself, saying : | 

“T must get you home, doggie, and let. 
mother take care of you. Cecme, old fellow.” — 

But when the dog got up and tried to walk — 
again he looked up in Henry’s face with such 
a pitiful and pleading expression, that Henry 
felt sure he was saying, ‘* Oh, I can't walk! 
Won't you carry me?” 

The dog was a heavy burden for a boy as. 


small as Henry, but brave and kind boys have 2 


the courage to do anything they think they 
ought to do, so Henry lifted the dog carefully 
in his arms, and trudged along through the — 
bushes, every little while leaning against a tree — 
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to rest. Three times he had to put the dog 
down, to relieve his aching arms, and he was 
glad indeed when he at last reached the stone 
wall and saw the field with little Blossom 
sleeping in the grass and his home beyond. 
But how could he climb the wall with the dog 
and not hurt the crushed leg? 

As Henry stood thinking about it, he heard 
a cheerful ‘‘ Halloa, Boy,” on one side of him 
and there was his father coming out from 
behind a group of berry bushes that grew on 
the edge of the field. ‘Oh father!” Henry 
cried, ‘‘I am so glad you're here!” And then, 
in spite of his eight years, Henry’s eyes filled 
and he could not say another word without 
sobbing. ‘“ Why my dear Boy, what is the 
matter? What have you got in your arms?” 
cried his father hurrying toward him. In less 


time than it takes to tell it, Henry’s father had 
the dog in his arms and the boy and the dog 
on the other side of the wall. 

3 ( To be continued.) 


A Cat Puzzle. 


The following questions which can be 
answered by words beginning with cat are 
offered our readers. To the first three who 
answer all the questions correctly, a set of the 
League post cards will be sent, or a year’s 
subscription to Our Fourfooted Friends will be 
sent to any address if preferred. 

I. Acatthatcan swim. 2. An aspiring cat. 
@ocat that canfly. 4. A library cat. 5. A 
cat that becomes a butterfly. 6 A dangerous 
cat. 7. A cat that asks questions. 8. A cat’s 


near relation. 9. A cat that is good to eat. 
Loom biomed cats. ur. Aintrées!.caty 12 JA 
Maten Cat. 913. Subterranean cat,’ t4. A ‘cat 
that flavors grapes. 15. Acat prized as a gem. 
17. Ingenious 
Los: 2h Stor pmmvelter sy) TOGA “meédicmal 
20. A cat who attends funerals. 


16. A cat that throws. stones. 
cats. 
Gat. 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


A chapter of ‘‘ Dont’s,” which were collected 
ie Crs. ‘berry, a fiimane voficer of the La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, Society in the interests of 
horses, are good enough to be widely circulated, 
They are as follows : — 

Don’t use cold bits in cold weather. Your 
horse’s tongue is tender and his mouth is 
formed of delicate glands and tissues. 

Don’t clip your horse when the mercury is 
at freezing point. 

Don’t fail to blanket your horse when he 
stands in the cold. : 

Don’t forget that nasal catarrh, diphtheria. 
bronchitis and other ills often result from 
exposure, and the chill which follows suddenly 
checked perspiration. 

Don’t fail to keep your horse’s shoes sharp 
when the streets are slippery. 

Don’t put your horse’s feet in unskilled 
hands. Good feet are spoiled by bad shoeing. 

Don’t keep your horse in an _ over-heated 
stable, then stand him for hours in a freezing 
atmosphere and wonder how he_ became 
paralyzed. 

Don’t fail to water your horse the first thing 
in the morning, but not with ice water. 

Don’t load your horse too heavily when the 
streets and roads are blocked with snow. 

Don’t try to convince your horse that he is 
on skates when his feet strike slippery pave- 
ments. Go slow, my son. 

Don’t fail to oil your wagon axles. 
is a heap of humanity in axle grease. 

Don’t fail to properly shelter your horse from 
the cold, and exercise him when the weather is 
good. 


There 
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Don't fail to have your horse’s teeth ex- 
amined. Of what use is food if your horse 
can’t eat it? 

Don’t dock your horse’s tail. He needs it 
in winter as in-summer, and remember, it was 
put there by a Master hand. 

Don’t overcheck your horse, Nature’s curves 
are alway graceful. 

Don't forget that there is more profit in 
coaxing a horse than in kicking him. Try 
gentleness and see how it grows on you. 

Don’t wait till your horse is dead, or nearly 
so, before you send for a doctor or ambulance. 

Don’t forget that your horse helps you to 
earn a living. 

Don’t forget that he will repay you for his 
cost if you treat him right. 

Don’t give him whisky unless advised by a 
veterinary surgeon. 3 

Don’t take any yourself. Whisky heats the 
blood, and nine-tenths of the abuses of animals 
are directly due to its use. 

Don’t lash your horse when he is doing the 
best he can. 

Don’t lash him at any time. 
better if you are kind to him. 

Don’t swear at him. Profanity is 
commendable. 

Don't forget that he is a sentient being and 
can feel either the lash of your whip or your 
tongue. 

Don’t forget that he is a faithful servant, and 
use him as such. 

Don't take advice from the man who “knows 
it all” and is always on hand. 

Don’t hesitate to call the veterinary when 
your horse is in danger. 

Don’t send anonymous complaints. “A Lover 
of Animals,” ‘Friend to Humanity,” and other 
familiar writers belief their titles when they fail 
to give their address. Be manly and don't 
hesitate to appear when you are needed for the 
successful investigation or prosecution of a case. 


He will do 


never 


Corn Bread for Dogs 


For a hundred years all of us have been told: 
says Outing, and most of us have believed, that 
corn bread is not a good food for dogs. It has 
been called * heating.’’ Authorities have told 
us that it had too much of a tendency to create 


fat and not enough in the direction of bone — 
and muscle. Recently, however, one of the — 

great bench show handlers and judges has 
stated publicly that after trying all sorts of © 
combinations he found that he could get his 

dogs into better condition with corn bread than ~ 
with any other food. About the same time an 
old foxhound man told me that ne had observed 
closely for many years, and that his dogs had 

always more strength, vim and endurance when 
he fed them on corn bread. He said that 
oatmeal, mauufactured biscuit and a mixture 
of meat and vegetables were all inferior in 
results. He feeds his mature dogs on meat — 
twice a week and on corn bread the rest of the 
time. His puppies are raised almost. entirely 
on corn mush and milk. 


Live Stock Transportation 


The following letter from the president of the 


American Humane Association deserves to be 


widely read. 


OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN TNUMANE 
ASSOCIATION. 
Arpany, N. Y., February 16, 1906. 
Hon. William P. Hepburn, Chairman, Com. © 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir. — I am just in receipt of a letter 
from a New York State Representative in which ~ 
he informs a constituent that a member of the ~ 
House interstate and foreign commerce commit- 
tee states that the American Humane Associa- 
tion, as representing the anticruelty opposition 
to House bills 47, 145, 440, etc, has not indi- 
cated the action which it desires should be taken 
in regard to this legislation. I think that the 
point has: been well taken. as our position has 
hitherto been more negative than positive. 
following is submitted as showing what the > 
humane societies consider is the proper solution 
of the questions involved : eye 

It seems that the parties to this stock tran. 
portation. discussion, on ‘both sides, are practi- 


cally agreed in the statement that grave cruelties 


exist, and really do not differ essentially as to the 
character of the abuse. They differ, however, 
radically as to the method of cure. 

The friends of these bills demand an extension 
of the twenty-eight hour law in order to arrive at 
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their market early (without stopping for food and 
rest) as they could, in many cases, by continuing 
a few hours longer, claiming that the abuses 
arising from unloading and loading, as well as 
poor stock yard accommodations, are worse than 
the longer continuous ride. 

The friends of the animals, on the contrary, 
consider that twenty-eight hours is a long enough 
time for animals to go without food, drink or 
rest, and believe that the time should be short- 
ened rather than lengthened. They are unalter- 
ably opposed to any extension of the twenty-eight 
hour limit, believing that it will lead to demands 


for further time extensions in the future and 


that the only complete and finally satisfactory 
cure for abuses in transportation of live stock is 
having the cattle slaughtered near the ranges 
and transported in refrigerator cars. We are 
conscious that the time is not yet ripe for this 
but believe that it must ultimately come to this 
solution, as it will be best both for the cattle and 
the food supply. To extend the twenty-eight 

hour limit would be to put off the day for that 
final settlement of the question. 

_ We believe that the same result as that desired 
by the friends of these bills can be accomplished 
in a more humane and satisfactory way. What 

the friends of the animals, as represented by the 
American Humane Association, believe should 
be done is that live stock trains should be given 
right of way over dead freight under all circum- 
stances, and that the speed of the live stock 
trains should be practically doubled. We believe 
that a minimum of eighteen or twenty miles per 
hour, during the entire twenty-eight hours, 
should be established by law. This would result 
in covering about 500 miles which is a reasonable 

demand. At present it seems to us, according 
‘to the best information which we can get, that 


live stock trains are not making on an average 


more than 250 miles in the twenty-eight hours, 
much of the time being spent on side tracks. 
By this plan, stock will reach market with only 
one loading as surely as under an extension to 
thirty-six or forty hours, without the attendant 
starvation, exhaustion, suffering and deaths 
which would be caused by this increase of time. 
As is-well known scores of thousands of cattle 
are already sacrificed, maimed, or killed, under 
present conditions, and we believe that the 


number would be vastly increased by adding 
eight or twelve hours to the existing time 
limit. | 

As it is, some shippers state that their cattle 
lose 200 pounds in getting to market. Cattle 
are accustomed to eat a good share of the time 
and chew the cud a good deal of the rest of the 
time. Aside from the bewilderment and terror 
of being densely packed in crowded cars and 
subjected to most unusual and terrorizing sounds 
and conditions, the physical exhaustion of cattle 
kept on their feet continuously on a moving, jolt- 
ing train, under these conditions, without food or 
drink, from thirty-six to forty hours, is almost 
inconceivable and is certainly frightfully cruel. 

In addition to doubled speed and right of way 
for live stock trains the humane societies believe 
that there should be 

First, a radical reform in stock yard con- 
ditions, so that they may be made comfortable 
and sanitary, affording protection from the 
weather and reasonably free from filth and mire; 

Second, that shippers should have the privil- 
eee of electing to feed their dwn stock in order 
to prevent extortionate charges on the part of 
transportation companies, which charges can now 
be enforced as liens; 

Third, that there should be a federal inspec- 
tor in these stock yards, which should be located, 
pursuant to law, after consultation with the fed- 
eral authorities, and that it should be the duty of 
these inspectors not alone to see that the general 
provisions of the law are complied with, but also 
that the grave cruelties practiced in unloading 
and loading stock should be stopped ; 

Fourth, that in case five hours is not a 
sufficient time for cattle to rest and take a proper 
amount of food and water, and recover somewhat 
from the stiffness of their previous transportation, 
that this period of time should be specifically 
extended; 

-Fifth, that where shippers and transportation 
companies do not observe the twenty-eight hour 


limit, that really improved stock cars, of designs 
to be approved by the Secretary of Agriculture, 


shall be used. We have reason to believe that 
many of the so-called palace cars, in use in the 
West at the present time, and so labeled on the 
outside, are nothing but common, ordinary stock 
cars of the poorest description. The foregoing 
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represents our views to date on this transpor- 
tation question. 

It is frequently said that the right of property 
is sufficient to cause persons to take proper care 
of beasts which they own. The entire history 
of the anticruelty movement disproves this state- 
ment. There never has occured an instance in 
which an anticruelty law has been enacted, cor- 
recting even the most repulsive cruelty, where 
the creation of such a law originated with, or was 
materially assisted by the owners of the animals 
involved. The whole history of our humane 
crusade, during nearly 100 years, has been that 
of warfare waged against owners who were 
neglecting or abusing their property. Self-in- 
terest has never proved sufficient to save the suf- 
fering beast from its possessor when careless of 
its comfort or cruelly disposed. 

Faithfully yours, 
William O. Stillman, 
President American Humane Association. 


Mr. Whitehead’s Opinion 


The opinion of Mr. E. H. Whitehead. of 
Denver, Colorado, on the attempt to increase the 
time allowed by law to carry cattle without food 
rest, or water, is worth quoting. It comes from 
a man who has made careful observation. He 
says :— 

In making investigations not less than fifty 
stockmen of all kinds, shippers, commission 
men and railroad men have been interviewed, 
and without a single exception have admitted 
that twenty-eight hours is long enough. The 
statements of stockmen who favor the exten- 
sion to thirty-six hours are unreliable, and often 
apparently designed to mislead. The whole 
matter of animal protection is regarded by them 
as a joke,.and they do not feel the same respon- 
sibility for their statements as they would about 
other matters. 

Members of Congress and others are likely. to 
be deceived by what are really absurd and often 
ludicrous misrepresentations, for instance, the 
statement to Secretary Wilson that cattle are 
now loaded loosely in cars, so that a third can lie 
down and rest all the time. | Those who made 
this statement presumed on Secretary Wilson’s 
lack of practical information and made him be- 
heve it, with the result that his department issyed 
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an order ‘‘ based on this fact.” The department 
has been the laughing stock of the West ever 
since, and especially of men who duped the sec- 
retary into the error. 

The claim of stockmen that they should be the’ 
judges of what is best for stock, and that self 
interest will insure right care of same, ought to be 
true, but as a fact the business is ccnducted on 
the penny-wise-and-pound-foolish principle. There 
is no other business in which brutality to animals. 
and suffering so generally prevails. According ~ 
to the census of 1900 the number of range cattle 
was 29,000,000. At the present time there are 
literally millions starving on the ranges. They 
will starve slowly until spring and hundreds of 
thousands will die. This happens every year. 
Stockmen count regularly on a certain percentage 
of loss from starvacion, thirst and cold. If five, 
ten, or fifteen per cent starve to death there is 
still a margin of profit. Are the owners of stock 
the best judges of what is best? 

The statement of stockmen that transportation 
conditions are improved, railroads making larger, 
and therefore more comfortable cars, provided 
with feed racks and to some extent with watering 
troughs, is untrue as applied to ninety per cent 
of the live stock shipments west of the Missouri 
Larger cars do not conduce to the com- 
fort of cattle, but rather the reverse, as more 
cattle are put in. Feed racks and watering 
troughs are not in the cars, and could not be 
used if they were. Range cattle are often driven 
long distances and then loaded for the journey 
without rest, food or water. The reason why 
cattle are not fed and watered before being loaded 
on cars is to avoid making the floor slippery and 
harder for the animals to keep their feet on, as 
an animal once down, unless immediately gotten — 
up, will be mutilated and perhaps destroyed. 
Food racks and watering troughs cannot be used 
unless each animal has a separate stall. Few 
cattle will eat on the cars, and food is not so 
necessary as rest and water, Stock suffers most 


from fatigue, next from thirst, last from hunger. : 


Cinders, sand or common dirt are spread on the 
floor of the cars, to help cattle keep their feet, 
and are not intended for them to lie on, as they 
cannct lie down without mutilation. 

Photographs in Mr. Whitehead’s possessiom 
show the outside and inside of a palace stock car. 
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Thirteen steers in this car were trampled to 


death; the paunches trampled into mere bags, 


horns knocked off, and eyes knocked out and ribs 
broken. The car had come 120 miles. Not being 
loaded tightly enough, in switching one animal 
fell or lay down, and was immediately trampled 
and soon killed; there being more room, others 
soon fell and suffered the same fate. The only 
animals left alive, or not so badly injured as to 
need immediate killing when the car reached 
Denver, were those that kept their feet. This 
is what happens when they are not packed tight. 
This was one of the comfortable cars described 
by stockmen in which cattle can take turns in 
lying down on their soft beds, arising when 
refreshed and eating the good hay in the imagi- 
nary racks and drinking deep draughts of water 
from the imaginary troughs. 

It must be insisted on that lying down, eating 
and drinking on cars are impossible except for 
race horses and pedigreed stock, where cost does 
not count. Cattle must be packed as tight as 
they can stand for their own protection. They 
cannot be watered on cars, as their excrement 
befouls the water. They cannot be made to face 
one way. — 

Individual members of stock associations have 
privately admitted that twenty-eight hours is 
long enough and too long for the poor half 
starved range stock. Any extension of the 
twenty-eight hour law would be cruel and 
inhuman, and the time should be reduced rather 
than extended. 


\ ABOUT BOOKS 
= | 
A Book of Mortals 


There are so few books published that can afford 
real satisfaction to those who have a sympathy for 
and feel a kinship with the lower animals, that “A 
Book of Mortals,” with a sub-title, “ Being a record 
of the good deeds and good qualities of what 
humanity is pleased to call the lower animals,” 
ought to be very widely known and read. Any 
brief review of this book can give but a hint of the 
wealth of thought and the absorbing interest of 
facts concerning domestic and wild animals, which 
go to prove how much there is in common between 
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man and beast. About these incidents of animal 
life, the author ‘‘sets down here no collection: of 
animal stories told to provoke tears or laughter, 
but a fair and square record of the many benefits, 
which humanity has taken thoughtlessly, thank- 
lessly, from the lower animals.” In relation to 
their future life the author says, “Is it not strange 
that neither religion,nor the lack of it, neither that 
which holds out hopes immortality to man, nor 
that which steals the last star from the night sur- 
rounding him, should concern itself at all with the 
future of animal life? But is it not still more 
strange that we, to whom the kindly companion- 
ship and help of animals is a present necessity, 
should be content in that possible future to accept 
winged beasts and pale white horses as equivalents 
for our dear familiar friends ?”’ 

The book is divided. into three parts. Part 1, 
«“ What Our Fellow Mortals Are,” treats of reason 
and instinct, character and conduct, and shows 
how many of the virtues and vices of man are 
found in his “fellow mortals,” the domestic and 
wild animals. . 
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Part 2, “What Animals Have Done for Man,” 
gives some of the old legends which concerned 
themselves with the ‘Beasts that Perish,” and 
taking up the Scapegoat, the Lamb of the Passover, 
the Wolf of the Capitol, the Phoenix, the Dog: of 
Ulyssus, the horses of various heroes, and other 
old times tales and legends, brings the reader up to 
consider part 3, ‘‘What Our Fellow Mortals are 
Doing,” and no one could read this section thought- 
fully without being awakened to a deeper realiza- 
tion of the overwhelming debt of gratitude we owe 
to, some of these “fellow mortals” that are treated 
by so many persons as if they were wholly inca- 
pable of feeling or suffering, and deeper shame to 
think what a cruel return is given to them for their 
service and their devotion to man. 

As may be judged from this, inadequate notice 
the book is not intended for. children, but it is a 
valuable book, nevertheless, for every home, school 
or church library, for there are parts of it that can 
be read with profit to the youngest pupil. The 
value of the book is enhanced by several good 
poems, and by thirty-four beautiful full-page illus- 
trations, copies of rare paintings, both old and 
modern, the illustration heading this notice being 
a copy of the frontispiece. The book is written by 
F. A. Steele, published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, and is three dollars. 


Caldwell’s Animal Series 

Those who are interested in stories of animal 
life will enjoy Caldwell’s Animal Autobiographi- 
cal Series. Several of these entertaining books 
have been sent to this office. Among them 
Yoppy, the Autobiography of a Monkey, is amus- 
ing and pathetic, as all true stories of monkeys 
must be. Yoppy was trapped in the woods when 
he was just learning to be independent of his 
mother, but young enough to miss her com- 
panionship. His trials, his pleasures, his per- 
sistence in mischievous tricks, his sad experiences 


with an organ grinder, and his happy restoration 


to friends, make up a story that is something more 
than of passing interest, as it cannot fail to 
awaken sympathy for that much abused little 
animal, the monkey. Mollie Lee Clifford is the 
author of Yoppy, and the book is published by 
H. M. Caldwell Co., Boston and New: York, 
price, $1.50. 

Two other books in this series are Pup, the 
Autobiography of a Greyhound, by Olle Hurd 
Bragden, and the Autobiography of a Donkey, 
edited by Charles Welsh ; each, $1.50. 

In the story of Pup, a greyhound figures who 
had the misfortune when a puppy to get into the 
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hands of a drunken, cruel master, but was res- 
cued by a kind-hearted boy and placed in a 
happy home. Later on in the story he is stolen, 
but finds his beloved master and is happy for- 
evermore. 

Neddy, the donkey, tells his own story ‘and— 
shows how vanity and obstinacy are great draw- 
backs to a donkey's prosperity. But, “after some 
painful experiences while working for a gipsy 
pedlar who stole him from his kind owner, — 
Neddy learns that gentleness and obedience are ~ 
qualities worth cultivating for the lower as well 
as the higher animal, ane being discovered and 
rescued by his old master, he becomes a happy 
and a model donkey, 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


The business meeting for the election of officers 
was held at 51 Carver Street, February 7, and 
with the exception of one vote on the list of vice 
presidents the vote cast was unanimous. The 
same board of officers was elected as was already 
in office excepting the substitution of Miss E. 
W. Storer for Miss Helen Loring, who resigned. 

The public meeting of the League was held at 
Park Street Church, February 15, at 3 p.m., and 
was very well attended. The president gave the 
annual report and illustrated parts of it by the 
introduction of dogs that had either found good 
homes and had been brought to the meeting by — 
their owners, or were still in the home. Special — 
interest was shown in little blind Fairy, the pet 
of the League. A handsome Irish terrier, Arlie, 
now owned by Mrs. Eastman, was exhibited to 
show what good care can do for a sick and very 
forlorn stray; and another fine, happy-looking 
brown spaniel, taken, in spite of his advanced 
years, from the League by Miss Katherine Foote, 


demonstrated to the audience that in his new 


home he had renewed his youth. 

Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln gave the Lincoln medal — 
to Cornelius Moriarty, and gold pieces to John. 
J. Doherty and John Shea for special acts of 
kindness to eats, at the same time interesting” 
the audience by appropriate remarks. 

After the meeting tea was served in the 
smaller vestry by some members of the enter- 
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tainment committee. There were tables of 
home-made cake and candy, and over forty 
dollars were taken in in less than an hour. A 
number of members present renewed their mem- 
bership and new members were added to the list, 
bringing the receipts of the meeting up to about 
eighty dollars. 


The annual report is at the printers and will 
be issued some time this month. A copy of it 
will be sent to every member of the League. 
Anyone who is not a member and who would 


be interested in the stories of the work and the 


illustrations of animals given away, can receive 
a copy by sending Ue address and six cents 
in stamps. 


. Educational 


The new stereopticon, the money for which 
was so kindly donated by friends of the 
League, has been enjoyed during the past 
month by four different companies of adults 
and children. On Sunday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 4, Mrs. Smith entertained about twenty 
men, and youths of about sixteen to eighteen 
years, with slides illustrating different stages in 
the lives of horses beginning with the colt at 


his mother’s side in a field. What the horse 


does for man was shown by scenes in a hay 
field and by horses going to a fire. The 


_ placksmith’s shop gave an opportunity to speak - 


of the importance of a well-fitting shoe, and 
feeding the horse with an apple a chance to 
relate true stories of the suffering that may be 
caused by neglect to examine a horse’s mouth 
and teeth when he does not eat as usual or is 
irritable. An uncovered horse waiting outside 
a bar room in a snow storm, a horse cruelly 
checked up, a dock-tailed horse, horses at a 
watering trough, all gave opportunities to im- 
press the need of more thoughtful care of this 
faithful servant of man. | 

Other talks were given and different slides 
shown to a company of about twenty-five little 
children and their teachers from the St. 
Stephen’s Kindergarten, on Wednesday morn- 
ing, February 21; and to twenty-nine children 
of mixed ages and their teachers from the 
Bulfinch Street Mission, Saturday morning, 
February 27. 


‘ 
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Some of these talks are preceded by music, 
and the children from St. Stephen’s sang very 
charmingly a little song about the cow when a 
picture of the cow was thrown on the screen. 


Horses Bought in February 


One bay horse, thin, weak, teeth worn to 
the gums. Was used in Brockton Country 
district, finally brought to. Boston by a dealer 
in old horses. 

Black mare and a gray horse, both diseased 
and lame. Bought from man who wanted to 
trade them off. Paid $9.00 for the two. 

Chestnut mare, broken down all over, for 
$5.00. 

Gray horse and a roan, spavined, ring bone, 
one with injured leg. Found in stable. Paid 
$5.00 each. 


ONE OF THE LEAGUE DISCOVERIES 


Black horse, very bad condition. A man 
bought him at auction for $5.50. A woman 
saw the man taking him home and sent for the 
League doctor who got the horse for $5.00. 

Young gray horse so battered up and injured 
he could not get up in his stall. No way of 
finding out how he came to be in so bad 
condition, but Dr. Sullivan saw him lying in 
the stall and made the owner give him up 
for $5.00. 

Old black horse, thin and incurably lame, 
was sold at auction for $7.50. Doctor followed 
up his case and man gave him up for $6.00. 
He was at once killed and upon examination at 
the abattoir it was discovered that he had an 
obscure case of glanders. 
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One roan horse, emaciated and very sore 
back, and one black horse, old, been injured 
in some way. Found in Cambridgeport. Paid 
$8.00 for the two 

These horses were all too old, diseased and 
miserable to enjoy life and were immediately 
put out of their misery. Our Horse Fund is 
n need of replenishing. The law will not take 
these wretched horses away from the men 


who are guite willing to work them until they 


drop dead if they get achance. Is it not a 
humane work to save them even a few weeks 
or months of misery? Not only are they 
worked when not able to go, and starved, but 
they fall through weakness. Observe the old 
horses driven in cheap grocery and express 
wagons, and pedlars’ and junk carts, and you 
will almost invariably see that the driver of 
these infirm old horses has a whip in his hand. 
Let us save as many of them as possible from 
such a cruel end to their useful lives. Five 
dollars will buy such a horse. If we do not 
secure them by purchase they are likely to be 
traded from one man to another. One sick 
horse was traded four times Within two weeks 
and then got over the line into another state, 
after being condemned by the Humane Society, 
and could not be found. 


A Lost Dog 

A striking illustration of the danger of dogs 
cetting lost when traveling is a case that hap- 
pened in this city recently. Mr. Macdonald, 
our kennel master, had just finished his supper 
one night when an opposite neighbor rang 
the bell and reported that a dog was lying 
on the sidewalk in front of her house and seemed 
unable to get up. 

It was a cold and stormy night, and the 
dog was covered with sleet which was freezing 
on his body as he lay out in the storm. Mr. 
Macdonald lifted him up and carried him into 


his own room, though the dog was a good-sized . 


collie, wiped him dry, fed him, kept him in 
room that night, and the next morning 
brought him to the League. It seemed that 
the dog was lost early Friday morning from 
the Portland boat, and was found about 7 at 
night on West Brookline Street. Saturday 
afternoon a lady and gentleman came in to 
notify the League that such a dog had been 


his 


lost. They looked at the dogs and said there 


was one that might answer the description her 
friend had given her of the lost dog. They — 


went away and about six o’clock a woman 
came in very much excited and asked to look 
at the dogs. She was directed down to the 
kennels and suddenly an attendant in the 
kennels was startled by a great commotion. 
Hastening to the room it proceeded from he 


found the woman and dog both crying and 


“screaming,” as he expressed it, with: joy. 


The woman ran back through the offices, the 


dog leaping about her, and, explaining that 
she had just fifteen minutes to get her train 

Jersey a teary. 
later we received a very grateful letter from 
Jersey City containing a check for five dollars. 


COLSON’S 
ELECTRIC | 
CLEANER 


the best thing for 


Washing AII Animals 


used by and for sale at 


THE ANIMAL 
RESCUE LEAGUE 


Pint, 25c. Gallon, $1.00. 
Send in your orders | 


Animal Rescue League Post Cards, 


A series of 16 Post Cards in black, blue and bronze > 


green, illustrating the following subjects: 1. The 
Cats’ Christmas Tree. 2. Dog Yards and Kennels. 
3. Kennels, Dog Yards, Cat Yards. 4. A Corner of 
the Yards. 5. A Visitor to the League. 
Rescue League Fountain. 7. Waiting for Homes. 
8. Flower Day. 9. A Corner of the 
10. Some League Dogs: Thelma. 
Dogs. Leo. 12. The Kindness Club. 
League Dogs: Fanny. 14. Waiting for Breakfast 
(Cats). 15. Some League Dogs: Fluffy. 
Helper. 

Order cards by the numbers. Cards mailed Vip oe 
paid “for 30 cents a dozen, or $2.50 a hundred. 
Orders for less than one dozen not supplied by mail. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAQUE, 
51 Carver Street, Boston. 


she vanished. Two days — 


5 Gallons, $3.50° 


6. Animal — 


Cat Room. 
11. Some League 
13. Some. ~ 


16.A Little 


% 
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DEAN OF PRESS CLIPPERS. OLD GRIST a ILL 
ee we. Ai 


rank A. Burrelle Has Developed the 
Business to Surprising Proportions. Pee | (4 " 2. 


The New York 
Journalist  editori- 


ally says: ‘‘ With SNC > aR \ = 
the passing of Henry ~— SQV pg is 
Romeike, Frank NO Mit Zo 


Burrelle becomesthe « 
dean of the Press 
Clippers, having the 
second oldest and 5000 TESTIMONIALS FROM DOG OWNERS 
largest bureau. Le 
rot est morte, vive 


nmprascippint hice con | More Prize Winning Dogs Fed on 


inated by the late Henry Romeike. His 
idea was to cater to the personality, 


aiming to supply artists, writers, actors OLD GRIST MILL DOG BRE AD 
and other persons in public life with com- 

ment concerning themselves. Thisidea 
was developed most successfully by Mr. 

Romeike; but Mr. Burrelle, a lawyer by Than An Other Food 
education and a business man of wide 

range of experience, developed the idea pie a EE A 2 ee ee ean 

to cover a much broader field. Inthe 


EAD 


papers he found suggestions for the mer- Cats eat vo raciously Old Crist 
- chant, the contractor, and the supply : : 
* house. He placed persons looking for Mill Puppy Bread 


opportunities to sell their goods in com- 
munication with probable buyers. : 
Many large corporations (industrial For sale by all Grocers, Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers 
and otherwise) pay large sums of money oo — 
to secure publicity, employing press 
agents for that purpose, and through the 
Burrelle Bureau they are able to keep W KE W ILL C U R EK 
tab successfully on the work performed 
_ by their representatives. ‘ 
_ The ramification and development of | 
the press clipping industry is not nearly Your Cough 
understood nor appreciated by theaver- — Soe SE oe ee. ESP eee 
age oe but that Mr. Burrelle has 
eveloped the industry far beyond the 
original purpose of the pioneer is readily W I qe H A 50c Y B OTT L Es 
conceded by all who have come in con- 


tact with him personally.—THE EDITOR | Pay tes 
AND PUBLISHER. 


a Jaynes Balsam of lar 


Kitcat for Cats, Me 
A natural tonic of pure herp Refund Your Money 


extracts. Will kee 


‘cat in perfec! pus 
vonition. ued SGAYWYNES & CO. 


by the Animal TRADE-MARK 
Rescue Jeague, 
Boston. Regular DRUGGISTS 
RIZE, 125 C. Trial : 
fines vee Oh drives 50 pescuite tan Street, Cor. Hanover 
gists, or postpaid 877 Washington Street, Opp. Oak 
Ree: on receipt of price. | 143 Summer Street, Cor. South 
CHARLES I. BICKUM. 129 Summer Street 
HAVERHILL - - - MASS. 


BOSTON 
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STORIES OF ANIMAL 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 
t2mo0 Cloth 178 Pages Illustrated Mailing Price 60 cents 


This unusally interesting collection of animal tales is marked by that singular vividness and simplicity 
which are characteristic of Dr. Long’s works. ‘The atmosphere of the big wood pervades the book, so that J 
the reader feels as if he were in the forest watching, listening and seeing for himself instead of following 


another’s description. ay 
OTHER BOOKS IN THE SERIES: 
Ways of Wood Folk. Secrets of the Woods. 
Mailing price 60 cents. _ Mailing price 60 cents. | 
Wilderness Ways. : Wood Folk at School. 
Mailing price 50 cents. | . Mailing price 60 cents. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


rank |, bulivan, HD. LYMAN: 


For keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from 
vermin, and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, 
etc., it has the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 
51 Carver Street, 


| S pecialist | | Hospital for Animals ; 
IN 7 | 332 Tew STREET 
I \ A Oe Boston 

ISEASES ( (ild nimals Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay he ‘gh 
HARVARD SQUARE cnors ; ue 

ane: Suh ho Nqppol es | : 
Telephone, 1546-3 Cambridge 3 om ClQUID EL EAN i hike eg 

ie ae A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 

As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequalled. 


3.710 68P.'M.- DAILY. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston, 
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